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I.  Paris  and  Dresden. 


WITH  Tannhauser,  the  third  work 
of  Richard  Wagner — counting 
(as  we  may  for  all  practical  purposes) 
Rienzi  as  the  first  —  began  all  that 
stormy  controversy  with  regard  to  the 
"  impossible  "  music  of  the  innovator, 
of  which  we  hear  now-a-days  only  the 
very  faintest  echo.  In  producing  it,  the 
master  was  on  his  way  to  the  realisation 
of  his  ideal  union  of  poetry  and  music  ; 
and  while  it  indicates,  in  no  mistakable 
fashion,  the  trend  of  his  thought  and 
purpose,  and  gives  us  a  better  example, 
(foreshadowed  in  Der  Fliegende  Hol- 
lander), of  the  use  of  typical  themes 
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Wagner  s 

afterwards  developed  into  the  "  leading 
motive,"  it  stands  in  closer  relationship 
to  the  conventional  opera  form  of  Weber 
and  Meyerbeer  than  Lohengrin,  its  suc- 
cessor. The  beginnings  of  the  Lyric 
Drama  are  quite  easy  to  recognise. 

There  is  just  time  to  dip  into  the 
personal  life  of  the  maker  of  the  music 
before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  story 
of  the  opera  ;  and  since  it  was  produced 
at  Dresden,  and  aroused  again  in  Wagner 
at  Paris  all  the  bitter  feelings  which  his 
first  journey  thither  occasioned  him,  his 
visits  to  these  two  places  mark  periods 
in  the  composer's  life  which  may  with 
advantage  be  briefly  recalled  to  the 
memory. 

It   was   in    1839,  with    two    acts   of 

Rienzi  finished,  that  Wagner  set  out  in 

high  hope  from  Riga  on  his  journey  to 

Paris,  the  brilliant  centre  of  art-life,  or 
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as  he  himself  described  it,  the  "  illimit- 
able city  of  splendour  and  squalor."  If 
those  two-and-half  years  brought  him 
much  bitter  disappointment,  they  were 
not  without  serving  a  useful  purpose. 
Meyerbeer,  the  musical  giant  of  those 
days,  at  least  helped  him  by  introducing 
him  to  Schlesinger,  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together  ;  but  they  were  dark  days, 
in  which  each  succeeding  dawn  seemed 
the  precursor  of  one  still  more  gloomy. 
The  lowest  depths  seemed  to  have  been 
touched  when  Wagner  was  reduced  to 
trying  to  get  an  engagement  as  a  chorus- 
singer  at  a  second-rate  variety  theatre. 
The  very  means  by  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  leave  Paris  had  to  be  earned 
by  yet  another  piece  of  drudgery — his 
pianoforte  arrangement  of  an  opera  by 
Hatevy. 

But  Rienzi  was  now  finished,  and  was 
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sent  to  von  Liittichau,  the  Director  of 
the  new  Dresden  Opera  Company,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  1 840.  Meyer- 
beer showed  his  friendship  once  more,  in 
a  yet  more  practical  fashion  than  before, 
and  some  three  months  later  Wagner  was 
overjoyed  to  hear  that  his  opera  had  been 
accepted.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  general 
horror  in  which  operatic  tenor  singers 
were  held  by  composers  who  had  ideas 
of  their  own  as  to  art,  we  shall  see  some- 
thing ironical  in  the  fact  that  it  was  be- 
cause a  tenor  singer  (Tichatschek)  saw 
opportunities  for  himself  in  the  work, 
that  Rienzi  eventually  gained  accept- 
ance. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  last  part  of 
Wagner's  terrible  sojourn  in  Paris  was 
brightened  by  the  promise  of  the  pro- 
duction of  Rienzi.  But  vexations  and 
delays  were  still  in  store,  and  it  was  not 
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until  more  than  a  year  after  its  accept- 
ance that  Rienzi  was  produced,  in  1842. 
But  success  then  shone  upon  Wagner  ; 
and  on  the  production  of  the  "  Flying 
Dutchman  "  (which  had  been  lying  by 
at  Berlin  for  some  considerable  time), 
and  Tannh&user,  there  began  to  flow  to 
Dresden,  to  hear  the  "  Music  of  the 
Future,"  that  stream  of  music-lovers 
which  afterwards  culminated  in  the 
Festival -pilgrimages  which  were  made 
at  first  to  Bayreuth,  and  subsequently 
to  Munich. 

In  the  life-story  of  Wagner,  there 
is  little,  perhaps,  that  is  more  instruc- 
tive or  interesting  than  his  six  years* 
direction  of  the  Dresden  Opera.  Reis- 
siger's  two  colleagues,  Morlacchi  and 
Rastrelli,  had  died  within  a  very  short 
time  of  each  other  ;  and  out  of  many 
applicants  the  Director  appointed  Wag- 
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ncr  to  the  post  in  1843,  when  he  had 
already  been  in  Dresden  for  about  a 
year. 

Wagner  did  not  take  up  the  position 
without  much  thought.  His  former 
conductorship  of  Opera,  at  Magdeburg, 
KSnigsberg  and  Riga,  if  it  were,  to  some 
extent,  congenial  work,  had  not  been  alto- 
gether a  path  strewn  with  roses.  But 
when  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind, 
he  commenced  with  vigour,  and  the  re- 
cord of  his  productions  show  how  much 
he  did  for  art.  He  gave  at  Dresden 
Gltick's  Armida  for  the  first  time,  and 
with  such  success  that  Iphigenia  in  Aulis 
was  asked  for.  But  mere  revivals  did 
not  satisfy  him  ;  he  cleared  Glttck's 
scores  of  their  excrescences. 

Wagner's  conducting  must  have  been 
singularly  inspiring  both  to  players  and 
listeners.     We   are  accustomed  now-a- 
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days  to  hail  a  conductor  as  an  interpre- 
tive artist — as  if  he  were  the  player  on 
an  instrument — but  what  a  revelation 
Wagner's  conducting  must  have  been 
to  the  musical  public  of  those  days  ! 

Mention  must  be  made  of  that 
wonderful  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  which  Wagner  con- 
ducted at  the  annual  concert  given  in 
Dresden  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and 
children  of  former  members  of  the  Royal 
Orchestra.  Wagner  rightly  judged  that 
(as  in  the  case  of  Glilck)  if  this  sym- 
phony were  unpopular  in  Dresden,  the 
reason  would  be  found  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  work  ;  and  though  at  first 
anxious  about  their  receipts,  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  fund,  after  this  memorable 
performance,  asked  Wagner  always  to 
play  this  particular  symphony  at  their 
Pension  Concert. 
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On  leaving  Paris  in  the  April  of  1842 
(just  before  the  rehearsals  for  Rienzi  had 
begun  at  Dresden),  Wagner  spent  a  short 
holiday  at  Teplitz,  one  of  the  Bohemian 
Spas  ;  and  during  this  time  the  whole 
plan  of  Tannhauser  was  sketched  out.  A 
year  later,  he  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  book,  and  by  the  spring  of  1845 
the  music  was  ready.  But  between  these 
dates,  the  Love -feast  of  the  Apostles, 
a  work  undertaken  for  the  Dresden  Lie- 
dertafel,  of  which  he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor, was  taken  in  hand  and  brought 
to  completion. 

But  other  work  besides  opera-con- 
ducting was  occupying  Wagner's  mind. 
From  the  old  tale  of  Tannhauser  he 
was  led  on  to  that  of  the  Swan-knight, 
Lohengrin,  and  the  Song-Contest  at  the 
Wartburg — which  place  he  would  pass 
on  his  return  from  Teplitz  to  Dresden 
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— gave  him  the  idea  of  following  the 
old  Greek  custom  and  producing,  in 
Die  Meistersinger,  a  comedy  after  the 
tragedy.  From  the  German  Mediaeval 
tales  he  was  led  to  the  rugged  Sagas  of 
the  Northmen,  and  the  Nibelungen  Ring 
also  began  to  take  shape.  Further  proof 
of  his  activity  is  shown  by  his  arrange- 
ment of  Glilck's  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  and 
by  his  writing  the  words  and  music  of 
Weber's  funeral  cantata  when  the  mortal 
remains  of  that  idol  of  his  boyhood  were 
brought  over  from  London  in  1 844. 

Even  at  this  early  period  the  idea  of  a 
special  theatre,  if  not  for  his  own  partic- 
ular creations,  at  least  for  the  best  musical 
works  then  extant,  began  to  take  hold  of 
him  ;  but  this  Dresden  period  came  to 
an  end  with  the  revolutionary  inflamma- 
tion which  seized  him  in  1 849  and  forced 
him  to  fly  the  country. 
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Between  Wagner's  first  and  second 
visits  to  Paris  comes  that  weary  time  of 
his  exile  at  Zurich.  Liszt  had  produced 
Lohengrin  for  him  at  Weimar,  and 
Tannh&user  was  finding  a  place  in  the 
list  of  operas  at  more  than  one  German 
theatre.  London  had  been  visited  in 
1855,  but  t^e  reception  accorded  to 
Wagner,  as  conductor  for  the  season  of 
the  Philharmonic  Concerts,  (for  which 
he  had  been  engaged  as  a  sort  of 
counterblast  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
New  Philharmonic  in  obtaining  Berlioz) 
was  anything  but  encouraging.  Tristan, 
the  most  unique  work  in  the  whole 
literature  of  music,  had  been  finished, 
and  friends  were  trying  to  have  it  pro- 
duced. But  even  the  kind  offices  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Frederic  of  Baden — 
whose  wife,  the  Princess  Louise  of 
Prussia,  was  an  early  convert  to  the 
18 
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master's  music — could  not  procure  so 
much  as  temporary  forgiveness  for  the 
fiery  revolutionist. 

Switzerland  was  beginning  to  be  tire- 
some to  the  exile  :  and  so,  after  twenty 
years,  Wagner  turned  his  steps  once 
more  towards  Paris.  Vague  rumours,  it 
is  true,  had  been  heard  that  Rienzi,  and 
possibly  Tannh&user,  might  be  accepted 
at  the  opera  there  ;  but  they  were 
rumours  upon  which  not  even  the  san- 
guine Wagner  could  place  the  least  re- 
liance. Paris  was  just  somehere  to  live, 
that  was  all  :  to  live  and  to  be  able  to 
hear  music — a  quartet,  a  symphony. 
The  pleasant  life  which  began  in  the 
little  house  in  the  Rue  Newton,  where 
Baudelaire  and  Gustave  Dore,  Roche, 
Leroy  and  Berlioz  used  to  gather  on 
the  "  At  home  "  evening,  was  soon  to 
have   rude    shocks.      A  concert,  made 
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up  of  the  "Hollander  "  overture,  the  pre- 
lude, introduction,  and  wedding  chorus 
of  the  third  act  of  Lohengrin,  the  Tann- 
h&user  overture,  the  Tristan  prelude — 
in  a  word,  the  most  popular  Wagner 
programme,  which  to-day  even  the  most 
confirmed  Anti-Wagnerite  could  sit 
out  with  pleasure — was  all  far  too 
advanced  for  the  Parisians.  The  losses 
from  the  Paris  concert  were  followed  by  a 
similar  depletion  of  funds  through  a  con- 
cert at  Brussels.  Again  despairing,  Wag- 
ner thought  of  making  yet  another  appeal 
for  forgiveness  and  for  permission  to  re- 
turn to  Germany  ;  but  the  unexpected 
happened,  and  Tannh&user  was  actually 
"  commanded  "  at  the  Opera  House. 
This  was  brought  about  by  the  interest 
of  the  Princess  Metternich,  who  gained 
the  ear  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
Gasperini,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
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friends  that  Wagner  made  on  his  second 
visit  to  Paris,  and  who  wrote  a  most  in- 
teresting record  of  this  period,1  says  : 
"  It  was  one  of  the  grand  emotions  of 
Wagner's  life.  Quick  as  a  child  in 
giving  himself  up  to  feelings  of  either 
joy  or  despondency,  he  saw,  in  this 
happy  turn  in  the  tide  of  his  affairs,  the 
beginning  of  an  entirely  new  life." 

With  a  dash  under  each  word  to 
emphasize  his  delight,  he  wrote  to  Liszt : 
"  Never  in  my  life  have  the  means  for 
a  first-rate  performance  been  placed  at 
my  command  so  completely  and  un- 
conditionally. It  is  the  first  triumph  of 
my  art." 

Alas  for  the  enthusiasm  and  for  the 
anticipations!     The    cruellest   fate  that 

1  A.  de  Gasperini.  A  Wagner  Biography. 
Paris  :  Heugel,  1866. 
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ever  befell  an  opera  was  in  store  for 
Tannhauser  on  its  first  production  at  the 
Paris  opera.  Thejeunesse  doree,  deprived 
of  their  ballet,  when  not  venting  their 
displeasure  in  howls  of  condemnation, 
greeted  it  with  derisive  laughter.  The 
other  half  of  the  audience,  anxious  to 
hear  the  much  talked-of  opera,  tried  to 
howl  down  the  conspirators,  and  thus 
made  confusion  worse  confounded.  On 
the  second  night,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Jockey  Club  took  matters  entirely  into 
their  own  hands — they  silenced  the 
music  by  means  of  penny  whistles  ! 

In  Tannhauser,  Wagner  makes  but 
little  progress  towards  the  Lyric  Drama, 
as  we  understand  it  in  his  Tristan,  for 
instance.  If  there  were  any  doubts  on 
the  subject,  they  would  be  set  at  rest  by 
a  perusal  of  his  important  and  most 
interesting  essay  on  the  performing  of 
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Tannhauser.  In  the  power  of  character- 
isation by  melodic  means,  the  opera 
marks  an  immense  advance  on  the  Der 
Fliegende  Hollander  ;  but  its  superiority 
to  the  typical  opera  (in  spite  of  certain 
weaknesses,  both  in  the  book  and  in  the 
music),  will  be  rather  found  in  the  fuller 
use  of  musical  dialogue  and  the  whole- 
hearted attempt  to  make  the  music  fit 
the  poem  and  follow  the  development 
of  the  story. 

Wagner  himself  tells  us  the  nature  of 
the  erring  Knight,  Tannhauser,  and  his 
words  may  be  taken  equally  well  to 
describe  the  individuality  of  the  music 
itself.  "  The  essential  features  in  Tann- 
Muser's  character  are  his  instant  and 
complete  absorption  in  the  emotions 
caused  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  and  the  vivid  contrasts  pro- 
duced in  the  expression  of  his  feelings 
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by  any  sudden  change  in  the  situation.' p 
The  "  leading  motive,"  in  the  full  ac- 
ceptance   of  the  term,  has  no  part  in 
the  music  of  Tannhauser.      There  are 
several  most  characteristic    and    singu- 
larly effective  themes  which  almost  have 
the   look   of  motives  ;  but  the  music, 
as    a    whole,    is    a    free   interpretation 
of  the  mood    of   the  moment.      The 
repetition    of  certain    of  these    themes 
is  similar  to  Gounod's  use  of  previous 
material  at  the  end  of  both  Faust  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  music  of  Tann- 
hauser is,  however,  so  admirably  drama- 
tic in  so  many  places,  and  form    such  an 
appropriate  setting   of  the   poem, 
that  its  real  worth  and  abid- 
ing   vitality    can    never 
for      one     moment 
be  called  into 
question. 
24 


II.     The  Production  of  the  Opera 
and  the  Paris  Version. 

I  I  ^HE  delight  which  Wagner  experi- 
A  enced  on  the  first  production  of 
Tannhauser  at  Dresden  on  October  19, 
1 845,  was  followed  by  the  keen  disap- 
pointment of  the  discovery  that  it  was 
even  less  intelligible  to  the  general  public 
than  Der  Fliegende  Hollander.  In  short, 
the  essential  purpose  of  the  work — the 
attempt  to  cut  adrift  from  the  conven- 
tional opera-form  —  went  entirely  un- 
appreciated. Schr6der  Devrient  was 
the  Venus  ;  Wagner's  niece,  Joanna 
Wagner,  the  Elizabeth  ;  Tichatschek, 
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the  Tannhauser,  and  Mitterwurzer  the 
Wolfram. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  niece 
of  Wagner's,  after  her  marriage  and 
retirement  from  the  stage,  took  part  in 
the  Choral  Symphony  at  the  Beethoven 
Festival  at  Bayreuth  in  1852,  and  in 
the  performance  of  Der  Ring  at  Bay- 
reuth in  1 876,  was  one  of  the  Valkyries, 
and  the  principal  Norn. 

It  was  through  Tannh&user  that  Liszt 
recognised  the  genius  of  Wagner  ;  and 
almost  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  up  his 
abode  at  Weimar,  when  he  abandoned 
his  career  as  a  pianist  for  the  thorny 
paths  of  a  conductor,  he  produced  this 
work  there,  four  years  after  its  produc- 
tion at  Dresden. 

On  the  day  when  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  leave  Germany,  Wagner 
heard  Liszt  conduct  a  rehearsal  of  Tann- 
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h&user.  He  afterwards  wrote  "I  was 
astonished  to  recognise  my  second  self 
in  this  achievement.  Through  the  love 
of  this  rarest  of  friends  I  found,  at  the 
moment  when  I  lost  my  home,  a  real 
home  for  my  art,  which  I  had  so  long 
sought  in  vain  and  always  at  the  wrong 
place." 

Tannhauser  reached  America  in  1859, 
when  it  was  given  in  New  York,  with 
Pickaneser  as  Tannhauser,  his  wife  as 
Venus,  Sildenburg  as  Elizabeth,  Graff 
as  the  Landgrave,  and  Lehmann  as 
Wolfram.  It  travelled  to  Italy  in  1872, 
when  it  was  given  at  Bologna.  London 
heard  it,  in  Italian,  in  1876,  and  not  till 
1 8  8 1  in  English.  It  was  first  included 
in  the  scheme  of  works  at  Bayreuth  in 
1 89 1,  on  which  occasion  the  conductors 
were  Levi  and  Mottl,  and  the  chief- 
performers  were  Daring  and  Wiegand 
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(alternately  as  the  Landgrave),  Alvary, 
Winklemann  and  Ziller  (alternately  as 
Tannhauser),  Reichmann  and  Scheide- 
mantel  (alternately  as  Wolfram),  Pauline 
de  Anna  and  Elise  Wiborg  (alternately 
as  Elizabeth),  and  Pauline  Meilhac 
and  Rose  Fucher  (alternately  as 
Venus). 

In  1853,  Spohr,  who  had  helped  in 
the  work  of  propaganda  by  producing 
Der  Fliegende  Hollander  at  Cassel,  pro- 
duced Tannhauser.  He  was  then  close 
upon  80  years  of  age.  In  1855  it  was 
produced  at  Zurich,  where  Der  Flie- 
gende Hollander  had  been  given  in 
1852  (but  without  making  any  great 
impression),  and  in  1856  it  was  pro- 
duced at  Berlin. 

For  its  production  at  Paris  in  1861, 
Albert  Niemann  was  the  Tannhauser, 
and  Tedesco  the  Venus.  Wagner  set 
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to  work  to  alter  the  first  act  which,  since 
the  Dresden  production,  he  had  always 
considered  weak.  The  scene  in  the 
Venusberg  was  entirely  rewritten  and 
amplified.  The  overture  was  shortened 
and  made  to  lead  directly  into  the 
wildly  exciting  Bacchanale  which  begins 
the  opera.  At  the  time  of  these 
alterations,  Wagner  was  in  that  matured 
creative  period  which  had  given  us 
Tristan.  His  orchestration  had  become 
warmer  and  fuller.  The  entrance  of 
the  procession  bearing  Elizabeth's  corpse 
in  the  last  act  had  already  been  intro- 
duced after  the  Dresden  production. 
Originally,  Venus  and  her  attendant  did 
not  appear  in  the  vision  of  the  third  act, 
when  Tannhauser  is  once  more  tempted 
away  from  the  pure  and  unselfish  love 
of  Elizabeth.  It  was  only  hinted  at  by 
the  glowing  of  the  mountain.  Wagner, 
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instructing  Liszt  as  to  the  performance, 
told  him  that  the  illumination  of  the 
Venusberg  was  merely  a  hint.  To 
make  the  magic  real,  Venus  must  show 
herself.  So  too  with  the  appearance  of 
Elizabeth's  body. 

It  seems  more  than  likely  that 
Wagner  was  here  making  a  concession 
to  the  want  of  imagination  on  the  part 
of  the  public.  Surely  the  scenic  effect 
of  the  glowing  background,  with  the 
characteristic  quotation  of  the  Venusberg 
music,  was  really  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  the  full  appreciation  of  his 
meaning. 

Vienna  heard  Tannhauser  in  1857. 
It  seems  extraordinary  to  recall  the 
fact  that  all  Wagner's  works,  except 
three — the  two  last  parts  of  the  Ring 
and  Parsifal — had  been  finished  before 
Vienna  had  heard  a  single  opera  of  his. 
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And  when  Vienna  heard  Tannh&user, 
it    was    at  one    of   the    sub- 
urban   theatres,    not    at 
the    Opera    House. 
It    was    given 
there      in 
1859. 
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III.  The  Source  of  the  Story. 

THE  story  of  Tannhauser,  the 
knight  who  set  out  to  take  part 
in  the  Song  Contest  at  the  Wartburg, 
and  who  fell  a  prey  to  the  allurements  of 
the  goddess  of  love,  is  the  subject  of 
an  old  German  folk-song.  Wagner 
would  find  it  most  probably  in  Ludwig 
Bechstein's  book  on  Thuringian  folk- 
lore. 

In  North  German  mythology,  we  find 
traces  of  the  old  Pagan  beliefs  still 
surviving  in  the  relationship  between 
Holda,  the  goddess  of  love,  and  Venus. 
Holda  was  thought  to  have  taken  up  her 
abode  under  the  Harselberg  ;  and  in  the 
original  tale,  when  Tannhauser  throws 
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off  the  shackles  of  enchantment,  he 
returns  to  earth  to  find  that  his  wife 
has  destroyed  herself. 

Wagner  had  also  become  acquainted 
with  another  version  in  Hoffman's 
tale  Der  Kamf  der  Sanger,  and  this, 
together  with  the  early  thirteenth  cen- 
tury tale  of  the  Wartburgkrieg,  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  welding  all  his 
material  into  a  connected  whole ;  whence 
<c  Tannhauser  ;  and  the  Song  Contest  at 
the  Wartburg  " — to  give  the  opera  its 
full  title — was  the  result,  although  the 
striving  of  the  Minnesingers  was,  histori- 
cally, a  contest  of  poetry  rather  than  of 
music.  Wagner,  like  a  true  poet,  gathers 
his  materials  together  from  more  than 
one  legend. 

The  introduction  of  the  second  female 
character,  Elizabeth,  gains  for  the  drama 
a  finer  conclusion  than  would  otherwise 
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be  the  case  ;  since  Tannh&user's  salva- 
tion, procured  by  death  as  his  expiation, 
is  brought  about  by  Elizabeth's  tender 
love  and  self-sacrifice.  Heine's  poem  of 
TannMuser  may  have  suggested  the 
scene  of  Venus  and  her  attendant 
nymphs,  but  the  drama  itself  is  the  pro- 
duct of  Wagner's  brain. 

So  far  as  the  progress  towards  the  Lyric 
Drama  is  concerned,  the  chief  merit  of 
Tannhauser  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  book 
of  the  opera.  Out  of  the  old  myth, 
Wagner  has  composed  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  moving  tragedies  ever 
conceived ;  as  to  the  music,  nothing 
more  intensely  moving  is  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  range  of  opera  than  the 
narrative  of  Tannhauser  in  the  last  act, 
when,  cursed  by  Rome,  and  in  the 
depths  of  despair,  he  tells  his  woes  to 
Wolfram.     This  was  voted  the  dullest 
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thing  in  the  whole  opera  by  the  Dresden 
audience  on  its  first  production  ! 

Of  the    Tannhauser    book   Wagner 

himself  said  :  "With  this  work  I  penned 

my  death  warrant ;  before  the  world  of 

modern  art  I  could  now  no  more 

hope  for  life.      All  this  I  felt, 

but  I  did   not  grasp  its 

full  import  ;  that  1 

was      not      to 

know    till 

later." 
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IV.  THE  CHARACTERS  OF  THE 
OPERA  IN  THE  ORDER  OF 
THEIR  FIRST  APPEARANCE. 

Chorus  of  Sirens  (sopranos  and 
contraltos). 

VENUS,  the  Goddess  {soprano). 

TANNHjEUSER  (tenor). 

A  Shepherd  Lad  (soprano). 

Chorus  of  Old  Pilgrims  (tenor  and 
basses). 

LANDGRAVE  HERMANN, 
Prince  of  Thuringia  (bass). 

WALTHER  (tenor) 

BITEROLF  (baritone) 


|  Knights 


WOLFRAM  (baritone)   T^  *" 
HEINRICH  (tenor)        [  Song-contest 
REINMAR  (bass) 
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ELIZABETH,  the  Landgrave's 
niece. 

Chorus  of  the  People  {sopranos,  tenors 
ana  basses). 

Four  Pages  (2  sopranos,  2  contraltos). 

Chorus  of  Nobles  (tenors,  basses). 

Chorus  of  Young  Pilgrims  {sopranosy 
contraltos). 
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V.     Story  and  Music  side-by-side. 

THE  fine  overture,  so  frequently 
heard  in  the  concert-room,  con- 
sists of  a  compilation  of  the  chief  themes 
in  the  opera.  Well  contrasted  with  the 
grave  Chorus  of  the  Pilgrims,  with  which 
it  opens,  is  the  lascivious  charm  of  the 
Venusberg  music.  Then,  after  the  Hymn 
to  Venus  (worked  up  from  a  trumpet  call 
to  a  symphonic  fulness),  the  music  drifts 
back  to  the  Pilgrim's  Chorus  again,  aided 
by  a  strenuous  passage  on  the  strings, 
and  finishes  with  a  brilliant  display  in 
orthodox  overture  form. 

The  alteration  in  the  overture,  which 
was   made  for  the  Paris  version,  con- 
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sisted  in  prolonging  the  Venusberg  music 
until  the  rising  of  the  curtain. 

With  the  exception  of  Die  Meister- 
singer,1  this  was  the  last  of  Wagner's 
overtures.  His  next  opera,  Lohengrin, 
contained  the  first  of  his  preludes,  which 
are  made  either  to  strike  the  note  for 
that  which  is  to  follow,  to  carry  on  the 
action  to  the  succeeding  act,  or  to  bring 
back  to  the  memory  (as  in  the  prelude 
to  the  third  act  of  Siegfried)  something 
which  has  passed  before. 

The  scene,  as  the  curtain  rises,  takes 
us  into  the  enervating  atmosphere  of 
unholy  passions.  It  is  the  interior  of 
the  abode  of  Venus  ;  and,  reclining  on 
a  raised  couch,  the  goddess  of  love 
caresses  the  head  of  Tannhauser.      In 

1  This  is  a  work  standing  apart,  and  cannot  be 
considered  in  Wagner's  development  of  the  Lyric 
Drama  through  Opera. 
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the  water  of  the  lake  which  extends 
into  the  distance,  are  groups  of  Sirens 
and  Naiads,  while  nymphs  and  Bac- 
chantes dance  here  and  there  to  the 
seductive  strains.  By  the  side  of  the 
lake  groups  of  lovers  are  to  be  seen. 

Although  the  leading  motive,  in  its 
accepted  significance,  is  not  found  in 
Tannhauser,  the  Venusberg  theme,  how- 
ever, partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  motive. 


The  Venusberg. 


i^ 


E^^^^h 
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We  shall  hear  it  later  when  Tannh&user 
is  about  to  join  in  the  Song-contest,  and 
again  when  he  is  being  tempted  from 
his  purpose  of  repentance  and  amended 
life  in  the  last  act. 

In  voluptuous  abandonment  the 
Sirens  sing  of  love's  delights  as  the 
dance  rapidly  develops  into  a  wild 
orgy. 

The  Sirens. 


(Note  the  wonderful  passages  in  the 
brass  when  the  Bacchantes  throw  them- 
selves into  their  lovers'  arms.)  At  length, 
as  if  overcome  by  the  intoxication  of  their 
passion,  the  lovers  retire  and  a  mystic 
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rosy  mist  gradually  shrouds  all,  save 
Venus  and  Tannhauser,  in  obscurity. 

As  if  oppressed  by  some  dream,  Tann- 
hauser passes  his  hand  over  his  eyes. 
A  glimpse  of  reason,  a  longing  for  his 
native  country,  for  the  fields  and  the 
birds  and  the  pure  air  of  God's  earth, 
breaks  in  upon  his  seven  years'  en- 
chantment. 

Loth  to  let  him  go,  Venus  cunningly 
reminds  him  of  the  stress  and  dis- 
appointment of  life  on  earth,  in  contrast 
to  the  voluptuous  joys  which  are  his  in 
her  companionship.'  She  places  in  his 
hands  a  harp,  and  bids  him  sing  again 
of  that  supreme  passion  which  has  con- 
quered even  the  queen  of  love.  Tann- 
h&user,  like  one  possessed,  gives  him- 
self up  to  an  ecstatic  rapture,  in  which 
he  sings  of  the  love  which  the  goddess 
has  lavished  upon  him  :   but  the  song 
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ends  with  a  sigh  of  utter  weariness. 
The  lasciviousness  palls  upon  him,  and 
his  soul  is  sick  with  enervation.  Again 
giving  forth  the  strains  in  which  he 
praises  the  beauty  of  Venus,  he  begs 
his  enchantress  to  let  him  depart. 
Entreaties  and  threatenings  on  the  part 
of  Venus  fail  to  shake  his  resolution. 
She  alternates  between  the  most  violent 
rage  at  his  perfidy  and  the  most  seduc- 
tive insinuations,  in  the  hope  of  regain- 
ing her  lost  power.  But  Tannhauser, 
with  a  cry  almost  as  of  despair,  invokes 
the  Queen  of  Heaven  ;  and  as  he  utters 
the  name  of  the  Virgin,  the  chains  of 
his  enchantment  are  snapped.  With  a 
sudden  crash,  the  luxurious  and  un- 
holy abode  of  Venus  disappears  ;  and 
the  repentant  Knight  finds  himself  on 
earth  again  in  the  lovely  valley  of  the 
Wartburg. 
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In  the  impassioned  duet  between 
Tannhauser  and  Venus,  the  Hymn  to 
Venus,  which  occurs  in  the  overture,  is 
heard  three  times,  on  each  succeeding 
occasion  a  semitone  higher  than  before. 
In  spite  of  .the  constant  and  most  effec- 
tive use  that  is  made  of  the  Hymn  to  Venus, 
it  cannot  be  quoted  as  a  leading  motive, 
since  it  is  only  assigned  to  Tannhauser 
(after  its  first  announcement  in  the  over- 
ture), and  is  always  given  by  itself.  It 
never  enters  into  any  part  of  the  sym- 
phonic construction.  The  wonderful 
melodic  variety  of  this  scene,  worked 
up  with  increasing  intensity  into  an 
overwhelming  climax,  produces  a  most 
striking  effect.  It  is  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  sensuousness. 

The  abrupt  change  to  the  peaceful 
landscape  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  stage- 
craft, and  reveals  Wagner's  keen  eye  for 
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theatrical  effect.  In  true  keeping  with 
the  pastoral  calm  of  the  second  scene,  a 
shepherd-boy  plays  a  rustic  pipe  ;  and 
the  simple  and  characteristic  melody — a 
greeting  to  the  Spring — winds  round 
about  the  Pilgrims'  Chorus,  as  the  old 
men  come  down  the  mountain  on  their 
way  to  Rome.  As  they  pass  across  the 
stage  and  disappear  in  the  distance  the 
shepherd  boy  waves  a  farewell  to  them, 
and  begs  a  remembrance  in  their  prayers. 

The  Pilgrims. 


Motionless,  and  overcome  with  re- 
pentance, Tannh&user  has  watched  this 
procession.  In  deep  emotion  he  falls 
on  his  knees   and   prays    to   the   God 
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whom  he  has  so  recently  sinned  against. 
His  prayer  goes  up  with  the  strain  of 
the  Pilgrims'  Chorale,  and  as  hot  tears 
of  remorse  are  wrung  from  his  heart,  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  amend  his  life, 
and  in  suffering  and  endeavour,  to  seek 
relief  and  expiation. 

The  Landgrave  Hermann,  returning 
through  the  woods  after  the  chase,  now 
enters  with  his  minstrel  knights.  One 
of  these  knights,  Wolfram,  a  former 
companion  of  Tannhauser,  recognises 
the  stranger.  To  the  cordial  welcome 
which  the  knights  extend,  Tannh&user 
can  only  give  a  vague  reply.  Wolfram 
in  persuading  Tannhauser  to  stay  on 
with  them  and  resume  the  life  that  he 
quitted  so  mysteriously  seven  years  ago, 
tells  him  that  Elizabeth  still  cherishes 
his  memory  in  her  heart  and  has  pined 
for  the  wanderer  all  this  time. 
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Tannhauser  is  touched  with  the  re- 
membrance of  this  pure  and  gentle 
maiden,  and  allows  himself  to  fall  in 
with  the  suggestion  of  his  recovered 
friend.  The  Landgrave  sounds  a  hunt- 
ing call  and  they  all  return  in  proces- 
sion to  the  Wartburg. 

This  fine  ending  is  practically  all  in 
the  form  of  a  septet,  in  which  Wagner 
is  using  familiar  operatic  material.  But 
the  form  of  the  music  is  made  sub- 
servient to  the  expressive  development 
of  the  story.  The  septet  is  broken  for  a 
moment  by  the  Elizabeth  theme  when 
Wolfram  first  mentions  her  name  to 
Tannhauser.  A  similar  instance  will  be 
noticed   at    the   end   of  the   third   act 
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during  the  passing  of  the  funeral  cortege 
of  Elizabeth  when  the  same  characters 
recall  her  memory. 


The  Second  Act. 


As  the  curtain  rises  after  a  short 
Entr'acte,  we  see  the  interior  of  the  Hall 
at  the  Wartburg  where  the  singing 
contests  take  place.  Since  Tannhauser's 
mysterious  departure,  Elizabeth  has  not 
been  present  at  these  festivities.  She 
has,  however,  heard  of  his  return,  and 
full  of  joy  and  animation  at  the  prospect 
of  seeing  him  again,  she  enters,  and,  in 
a  song  which  reminds  the  hearers  of  the 
sway  Weber  still  had  over  Wagner,  tells 
of  the  new  life  that  she  feels,  and  of  the 
joy  of  being  once  more  in  the  Hall  of 
friendly  rivalry. 

Accompanied  by  his  loyal  friend. 
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Wolfram,  Tannh&user  now  enters  and 
falls  at  Elizabeth's  feet.  Radiant  with 
delight  she  almost  reveals  to  the  erring 
Knight  the  secret  of  her  heart  ;  and  in 
the  duet  which  follows,  Tannhauser 
gives  grateful  thanks  that  he  has  been 
permitted  to  inspire  this  gentle  maiden 
with  tender  feelings.  Wolfram,  who 
has  long  loved  her,  and  hoped  for  the 
possession  of  her  hand  and  heart,  now 
sees  that  his  own  case  is  hopeless. 

To  the  strain  of  the  well-known 
March  (a  stately  piece  of  melody  which 
did  more  than  anything,  perhaps,  to 
make  Wagner  so  widely  popular),  the 
Landgrave  enters,  accompanied  by  the 
nobles  with  their  ladies,  and  preceded 
by  pages  ;  and  all  take  up  their  places 
for  the  singing  contest.  In  front  of 
the  raised  seats  and  opposite  to  the  da'fe 
reserved   for   the    Landgrave    and    his 
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niece,  are  the  seats  for  the  singers.  As 
these  enter,  Tannhauser  takes  his  place 
at  one  end  and  Wolfram  at  the  other. 

The  Landgrave  now  announces  that 
Love  will  form  the  theme  for  the  tourney. 
From  the  golden  cup  in  which  the 
names  of  the  candidates  have  been 
placed,  the  name  of  Wolfram  is  drawn. 
He  sings  of  chaste  love  in  a  beautiful 
and  expressive  song,  comparing  it  to  a 
spring  of  clear  water  which  should 
never  be  defiled  by  an  unholy  thought. 
In  despite  of  the  approval  of  the 
audience,  Tannh^user  rises  and  dis- 
agrees in  toto  with  this  pure  and  homely 
idea  of  love.  His  conception  is  a  much 
less  ideal  one.  Walther  and  Biterolf  now 
express  their  views  which  are  in  accord 
with  those  of  Wolfram,  and  TannMuser, 
who  becomes  more  and  more  excited — 
in  each  of  his  replies  the  Hymn  to  Venus 
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will  be  recognised — hints  at  the  over- 
whelming supremacy  of  passion  as 
something  without  which  love  is  a  very 
dull  and  prosaic  thing.  Some  of  the 
import  of  his  Pagan  ideas  is  caught  by 
the  assembly  and  a  tumult  seems 
imminent  In  an  access  of  madness 
Tannh&user  throws  convention  to  the 
winds  and  breaks  out  into  an  ardent 
panegyric  of  Venus  and  her  unholy 
delights,  and  invites  those  who  have 
never  experienced  such  things  to  find 
out  for  themselves  what  love  really 
means  by  visiting  the  Venusberg. 

At  this  impious  confession,  the  knights 
rush  at  TannMuser,  to  punish  that 
hardened  sinner.  In  a  splendidly 
dramatic  scene,  Elizabeth  throws  herself 
between  them.  She  calls  on  them  to  stay 
their  judgment,  as  Tannhauser  is  plainly 
under  a  spell.  She  will  offer  herself  as 
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the  victim  for  his  expiation.  Although 
heart-broken  at  this  cruel  awakening  to 
the  history  of  his  past,  she  prays  that 
repentance  and  faith  may  be  given  to  him 
so  that  he  may  be  saved  from  his  sins. 

By  this  time  Tannhauser  has  recovered 
his  senses.  Elizabeth's  appeal  has 
touched  the  heart  of  the  Landgrave  and 
the  Knight,  and  Tannhauser  is  recom- 
mended to  seek  forgiveness  at  Rome, 
and  to  join  in  a  pilgrimage  which  is  just 
starting.  If  the  Pope  will  absolve  him, 
they  too,  they  assure  him,  will  not 
recall  to  remembrance  his  past  life. 
Tannhauser  is  filled  once  more  with  a 
new  longing  for  forgiveness,  and  as  he 
joins  the  young  pilgrims  in  their  pro- 
cession to  the  Holy  City,  the  act  is 
brought  to  a  close.  The  finale  is  finely 
developed  at  considerable  length,  but 
with  absence  of  repetition  or  mere  vocal 
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display.  While  still  using  the  con- 
ventional opera  form,  Wagner  here 
shows  the  great  advance  made  over  the 
finale  to  the  Der  Fliegende  Hollander. 

The  Third  Act. 

The  Third  Act  is  unquestionably  the 
finest  in  the  opera.  Preceding  it,  comes 
an  instance  of  Wagner's  use  of  the 
Prelude  in  place  of  a  mere  Entr'acte. 
This  impressive  piece  of  music  is  to 
some  extent  reminiscent,  since  it  con- 
tains fragments  of  the  Pilgrim's  Chorus> 
but  in  the  grim  theme  in  which  Tann- 
hauser's  damnation  is  typified,  we  are 
prepared  for  that  which  is  to  happen  in 
the  act  itself. 

The  scene  is  laid  once  more  in  the 
valley  of  the  Wartburg,  but  the  trees 
are  tinged  with  the  tints  of  autumn. 
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The  day  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
before  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  Eliza- 
beth is  kneeling  in  fervent  prayer. 

The  return  of  the  Pilgrim  is  expected  ; 
and  Wolfram,  still  loyal  to  his  absent 
friend,  knows  that  Elizabeth  is  praying 
for  the  safe  return  of  Tannhauser.  As 
the  pilgrims  return,  Elizabeth  eagerly 
scans  them  in  the  hope  that  her  loved 
one  will  be  among  their  company.  But 
her  hopes  are  doomed  to  disappointment. 
She  sinks  to  the  ground,  in  sorrow  and 
resignation.  Wolfram  tries  to  comfort 
her,  but  Elizabeth  makes  him  under- 
stand that  death  alone  can  give  her 
solace.  In  Heaven  she  will  continue 
to  pray  for  the  erring  knight.  Wolfram 
watches  her  in  sorrow,  as  she  slowly 
makes  her  way  to  the  castle.  The 
masterly  use  of  the  air  given,  as  Eliza- 
beth departs,  to  the  bass-clarinet  (sug- 
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gestive  of  Wolfram's  sympathy  and 
longing),  is  especially  worthy  of  notice. 

Night  has  now  fallen  on  the  scene, 
and  Wolfram  sings  to  the  evening  star 
a  poetic  melody  in  which  sadness  has 
some  share.  As  the  strains  die  away,  a 
pilgrim,  haggard  and  travel-stained,  but 
with  burning  eyes  which  still  flash  defi- 
ance in  spite  of  his  ebbing  strength, 
appears  dragging  himself  along  by  the 
help  of  his  staff.  Splendidly  effective  is 
the  theme  typical  of  Tannh&user's  dam- 
nation, which  will  be  heard  again  in  the 
narrative  of  the  journey  to  Rome.  In 
horror,  Wolfram  recognises  Tannhauser ; 
and  as  the  wanderer  asks  the  way  to  the 
Venusberg,  his  suspicion  that  no  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome  has  been  made  by  his  former 
companion  is  confirmed. 

In  the  superb  recital  of  his  despair, 
which    now    follows,    Tannhauser    tells 
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Wolfram  of  all  his  anguish,  and  through 
it  all  runs  the  theme  of  Pardon,  which 
will  be  recognised  as  having  been  quoted 
in  the  prelude.  It  bears  an  affinity  to 
certain  of  the  motives  in  Parsifal. 
^! 


Pardon. 


&ve* 


After  the  long  and  tedious  journey, 
made  doubly  distressful  by  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  sinner  to  mortify  himself 
to  the  last  degree,  Tannhauser  has  made 
confession  and  has  been  denied  abso- 
lution. There  would  be  as  much  hope 
for  Tannhauser's  pardon  as  there  would 
be  a  possibility  of  his  pilgrim's  staff 
breaking  out  into  buds  and  blossoms. 
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Tannhauser,  in  the  extremity  of  his 
misery,  is  now  bent  on  moral  suicide. 
He  announces  his  intention  of  return- 
ing to  Venus,  to  abandon  himself  to 
lecherous  excess  and  the  enchantments 
of  the  goddess. 

Wolfram  tries  in  vain  to  dissuade  him 
from  his  fell  purpose  ;  but  his  doom 
seems  sealed.  From  her  mystic  abode, 
Venus  has  heard  his  invocation.  A 
mist,  tinged  with  a  rosy  and  super- 
natural light,  seems  to  fill  the  atmosphere; 
and  as  it  clears,  first  the  dancing 
nymphs,  and  then  Venus  herself,  are 
revealed  to  the  view.  This  magical 
vision  is  accompanied  in  the  orchestra 
by  fragments  of  the  Venusberg  music, 
with  which  the  chorus  of  Sirens  is  inter- 
woven, with  consummate  skill. 

Tannhauser  stretches  forth  his  hand 
as  if  to  abandon  himself  once  more  to 
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Venus's  allurements.  When  all  seems 
lost.  Wolfram  comes  to  the  rescue,  and 
by  pronouncing  the  name  of  Elizabeth 
averts  the  dread  catastrophe.  Tann- 
hauser  is  recalled  to  himself  like  a  man 
suddenly  arrested  on  the  brink  of  an 
awful  precipice. 

Out  of  the  distance  a  chorus  is  heard 
by  which  it  is  made  known  that  Eliza- 
beth's soul  is  freed  from  her  body, 
and  is  pleading  for  TannMuser's  for- 
giveness. Venus,  the  temptress,  is  van- 
quished, and,  together  with  her  seduc- 
tive nymphs,  disappears  from  the  scene. 

Bearing  the  body  of  the  saintly 
Elizabeth  on  a  bier,  and  chanting  a  dirge, 
the  pilgrims  enter,  preceded  by  the 
Landgrave  and  the  nobles.  Wolfram 
motions  to  them  to  place  the  body  on 
the  ground.  Tannhauser  falls  by  its 
side  in  an  ecstasy   of  grief,    and  with 
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Elizabeth's  name  on  his  lips  yields  up 
his    spirit.     As    he    dies,    the    young 
pilgrims  bring  forth  his   staff,  which  is 
bursting  into  leaves  in    sure   token  of 
Divine    forgiveness  ;  and  with  a 
song    of    thanksgiving,   this 
impressive  and  majestic 
ending  of  a  magnifi- 
cent   act  brings 
down  the 
curtain. 
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